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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Monday, Octoher 8. The Threatening Hearst Force. 

When the vulture was substituted for the eagle as a party 
emblem at Buffalo, the Democratic party ceased for the time being 
to exist in the Commonwealth of New York. An exact definition 
of the present situation would make a direct issue unmistakable 
between conservatism, represented by the Republican organiza- 
tion, and radicalism, as portrayed by the Hearst force. Neither 
the one nor the other comprises an obvious majority of voters. 
The determining element is a group of men who have been ac- 
customed to vote the Democratic ticket from what they regarded 
as principle, except at times when the leading candidate seemed 
to have repudiated essential tenets of their faith. It is evident, 
therefore, that, if the State is to be saved from the odium which 
would attach to the elevation of a political adventurer to its 
highest public position, these are the citizens who must be 
awakened to the necessity, not of negative inaction, but of posi- 
tive and earnest endeavor to avert a minatory calamity. Mere 
denunciation of the force itself, or of the force as personified by 
its candidate, will not suffice. Appeal to the reasoning and moral 
faculties is clearly essential. Primarily, the partisan must be 
convinced that, in this instance, he is freed from even a nominal 
obligation of allegiance. In view of the unprecedented and 
shameful exhibition at Buffalo, this should not be a difiicult task ; 
and yet intelligent opponents of the malign influence now seek- 
ing to fasten itself oflBcially upon the State seem to regard mere 
expression of their opposition as adequate to the requirements 
of the situation. 

Such an assumption might readily prove, after the event, to 
have been fatal. Despite the notable improvement in the char- 
acter of Eepublican control during the past year, there still re- 
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mains in the minds of the element referred to deep - seated 
repugnance to the continuance of that party in power. The 
disposition also of thousands of younger partisans, who recog- 
nize the advantages of compliance with so - called " regular- 
ity " in striving for political preferment, must be reckoned with. 
The truth, then, should be made manifest, iterated and reiterated, 
. that there is no Democratic candidate for Governor, and that there 
should be no Democratic emblem upon the ballots. 

The demonstration of this fact, as we have observed, is easy. 
Disregarding the necessarily vague accusations of bribery on the 
part of the Hearst force in Buffalo, the facts relating to the Con- 
vention there held are substantially as follows: After obtaining 
the great Tammany vote from Manhattan Borough by an unholy 
alliance, which was nevertheless in technical conformity with 
party usage, the Hearst force in the Convention represented a 
total strength of two hundred and ten votes, or sixteen less than 
a majority. The only method by which the additional number 
could be won over was by unseating delegates regularly elected 
and by substituting contestants. To accomplish this purpose, it 
was necessary to obtain control of the committee on credentials, 
which was made possible by the action of the representative of a 
leading county, who suddenly and suspiciously reversed his posi- 
tion, ignoring the instructions under which he had been elected a 
member of the Convention. That this conduct on his part was 
a base betrayal of his constituency is obvious; but it did not 
conflict with any technical requirement of party regulation. So 
far, all essentials of regular procedure were complied with. 

It was in the committee on credentials itself that the technical 
violation took place. Contests were hastily arranged, and by a 
majority of a single vote were quickly determined, without regard 
to evidence, good faith or precedent. The most flagrant instance 
was that of the Queens County delegation, which had been chosen 
by an overwhelming majority of nearly five thousand. There was 
no complaint from the defeated candidates after the primaries, 
and no claim has since been made that the election was not con- 
ducted in strict conformity with the provisions of the law. The 
only pretext advanced by the contestants before the committee 
was the assertion that police ofBcers had surrounded the polls in 
such numbers as to deter citizens from voting. No instance was 
given of any person having tried unsuccessfully for this, or any 
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other, reason to east a ballot, and no heed was given to the fact 
that absence of the police officers from the polls would have been 
a direct violation of the statutes. It was an absolutely arbitrary 
proceeding, conducted with fitting cynicism and utter contempt of 
both law and custom. Twelve delegates thus overwhelmingly 
elected were promptly barred from the exercise of their right, and 
other similar contests increased the total number of votes trans- 
ferred in this despotic manner to fifty-one, which was considered 
and proved to be a safe margin. 

Such a betrayal, not only of party usage, but of the fundamental 
principle of Democracy itself, of course, frees every partisan from 
any obligation to recognize the action of a Convention thus 
constituted. Consider further the facts that the candidate named 
by the usurping delegates had not only proven recreant to the 
latest nominee of the Democratic national organization, but with- 
in a year had himself forfeited all rights from the view-point of 
regularity by becoming an independent candidate against the 
nominee of the party, and at that moment was the candidate of 
yet another independent organization, whose platform was at 
utter variance with Democratic principles, and the absolute ex- 
tirpation of claims upon party fealty becomes so manifest and 
conclusive that the duty of a partisan respecting his organization 
is to vote against the candidate, not in spite of, but because of, 
the fact that he is a Democrat. 

If our assumption be correct that the Eepublican and Kadical 
forces are so "evenly divided as to leave the real balance of power 
in the hands of conservative Democrats, it is clear that too much 
stress cannot be placed upon this partisan interpretation of the 
actual facts. It remains only to give it full expression, not only 
through the public journals, which have united with singular 
unanimity against the exponent of unrest, but by word of mouth 
from platforms throughout the State. This can only be done at 
meetings held under the auspices of the conservative Democrats 
themselves. Attempts to accomplish the result in gatherings 
directed by Eepublican managers would be certainly futile and 
probably harmful. 

While it is almost inconceivable to our mind that the great 
Empire State will submit to the threatening disgrace, we cannot 
ignore the fact that the surrender of a time-honored party, having 
more than seven hundred thousand votes at its disposal, seemed 
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almost equally improbable. All apprehensions and predictions 
of disastrous outcome of popular govenunent have rested upon 
anticipation of a day when the forces of vice, envy and ignorance 
should find themselves in a majority and brutally exercise their 
power. We may only hope and pray that, in this definitive test, 
good citizenship, true Americanism and aroused conscience will 
set the seal of righteous ascendancy upon our most cherished in- 
stitution. But we seriously adjure our fellow citizens to let no 
easy assurance supplant grim determination and unremitting en- 
deavor. There is danger in the air. 



TOESDAY, October 9. The American Girl a Bore. 

We wonder whether the observation which convinced Mr. 
Howells that the American woman talks with a nasal twang is 
quite recent. Time was, perhaps a score of years ago, when un- 
doubtedly such an assertion would have been capable of easy 
demonstration, especially in KTew England and the Middle West 
peopled from the Atlantic coast; but, while hesitating to dispute 
the conclusion of the first living American student of social 
conditions, we cannot refrain from expressing the opinion that a 
notable change in enunciation has been wrought during the past 
few years. It began simultaneously with the movement eastwards 
of teachers and mothers and daughters in search of combined edu- 
cation and recreation, and it has been intensified year by year in 
proportion to the swelling magnitude of that migration. In that 
fashionable society whose god — or should we say goddess? — is 
form, the nasal inflection has been wholly obliterated; and, while 
traces undoubtedly remain in certain segregated sections of the 
country, we seriously question whether anywhere it is now sufii- 
ciently common to justify the declaration that it is the chief de- 
fect in American young womanhood. 

Our girls have not yet acquired the peculiar beauty of the culti- 
vated English voice because of a continuing disposition to speak 
with the muscles of the throat rather than of the lips; but this 
practice is very far removed from the nasal method, and poe- 
sesses a distinct advantage in freedom from the English doll-like 
monotony. In common, we suspect, with Mr. Howells, we find 
little that is interesting, aside from her physical appearance, in 
the American girl of to-day between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
two. She has failed to keep pace in any respect with the Ameri- 
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can boy, whose advancement we recently remarked with satis- 
faction. Indeed, if the blunt truth be spoken, she is an intolerable 
bore, self-conscious, ignorant and concerned chiefly with matri- 
monial aspirations. To the Englishman her pertness, which he 
imagines to be chic, is fascinating and indicative of mental 
brightness, but this effect is attributable largely to his own 
dulness. It is the clever management of a limited number 
of phrases, supplemented by copious use of what he considers de- 
lightful slang, not substance or even measureable information, 
that appeals to his jaded mentality. In point of intelligence, she 
is, we believe, the equal if not the superior of her English cousin, 
but in the choice of language she is sadly inferior. The use of 
slang by boys finds some excuse in unavoidable association with 
unrefined men; its use by girls is simply odious and a direct reflec- 
tion upon the attention and taste of their mothers. This is easily 
proven by inquiry into the sources of the petted phrases. Take, 
for example, two of the latest — " Twenty-three " and " Skidoo." 
These have slightly different meanings, the exact interpretation 
of the former being " to the rear," and of the latter " scamper " 
or " flee in haste." The former had its origin at the race-track, 
which ordinarily has only sufiicient width to accommodate twenty- 
two horses standing side by side, so that the twenty-third is neces- 
sarily relegated to an unfavorable position. The use of the coined 
phrase, therefore, implies a knowledge of details of professional 
sport, the possession of which by a young girl is distinctly unbe- 
coming. The second is a mere substitute for " skedaddle," itself 
of American origin and now regarded by common assent as 
egregiously vulgar. Scores of like illustrations might be put in 
evidence; but these should suffice to convince a mother, teacher 
or even a comparatively ignorant girl herself of the desirability 
of seeking the roots of terms whose use she has come to regard 
as an evidence of smartness. 

The mother of the present day, for whose comrade-relationship 
with her boys we have profound admiration, is likely to be so ap- 
prehensive that her daughter may seem old-fashioned and lack 
some of the immediately modem competitive fascinations that 
she unwisely tolerates practices disagreeable to herself. Ap- 
parently, she has yet to learn that, to the intelligent Ameri- 
can of marriageable age, pertness soon comes to be as dis- 
tasteful as even priggishness. While, then, in no sense decrying 
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attentiveness to the defect still considered serious by our kindly 
critic, we cannot conscientiously forbear indicating a foible, the 
importance of whose elimination seems even more manifest. 



Wednesday, October 10. Are We Unconsciously becoming Socialistic? 

It was the custom of the Puritans to instil into the minds of 
their sons the theory that striving for material success is wholly 
in unison with the worship of God, and almost, if not quite, as 
praiseworthy in the eyes, not only of their fellows, but of their 
Maker. The respective rewards, almost equally desirable in their 
estimation, were appreciation of achievement in this world and a 
satisfactory abiding-place in the world to come. Particular credit 
was supposed to attach to the prosperous issue of the endeavors of 
those bom with few advantages. The traditional poor boy who 
went forth and conquered the world became an heroic example 
and found his way into the songs of the people, down to the day 
of the poet Lowell, who portrayed in delicate verse his priceless 
heritage. Even to the past generation the teaching prevailed, 
and came to be regarded as possessing a quality distinctively 
American. Some who call themselves individualists still persist 
in advocacy of the familiar doctrine; but, generally, it seems to 
have been left behind, and sometimes we wonder whether as a 
people we are not becoming unconsciously socialistic. 

Take, as an illustration of the present tendency, the case of one 
of our very rich men whose success would have been the wonder 
and admiration of the past generation. He left home as a poor 
boy in the customary manner, wholly dependent even for a living 
upon his personal exertions. Good fortune did not come quickly. 
He remained comparatively indigent for many years; but, after 
a time, inherited mental capacity and developed industry and 
perseverance wore away the barriers, and step by step he advanced, 
until to-day he is the active director of the greatest and most 
successful business in the world. Fifty years ago, such an one 
would have been honored, his opinions heeded and his favor 
sought. His influence would have been not only great but affirma- 
tive, as was, for example, Peter Cooper's. Now it is restricted to 
a class whose chief weakness lies in its financial strength, and, 
broadly speaking, it is wholly negative. In recent years, men oc- 
cupying similar positions have refrained from expressing judg- 
ment bearing upon the conduct of public affairs because of the 
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apparent unwisdom of so doing; and, although we haye known 
well this particular man and observed his conduct somewhat close- 
ly, we cannot recall a single utterance from him of the character 
mentioned since he achieved his preeminence. We were surprised, 
therefore, to note a departure from his lifelong custom the other 
day, when, in a newspaper interview, he frankly espoused the 
cause of a certain political candidate upon the ground that the 
opposing force was a menace to the business interests of the 
country. The effect was quick and inevitable. Those in whose 
favor he declared sighed; those of whom he disapproved exulted. 
The former discreetly minimized, the latter loudly magnified, 
the significance of the utterance ; and we have no doubt that the 
consensus of opinion would be that the one acted wisely and the 
other shrewdly. And yet the judgment possesses great value and 
the personal interests represented thereby are quite in common 
with those of the people as a whole. 

But we hear some one say that we have not told all, that there 
must be other reasons why advice from such a source will .not be 
heeded. This very successful American must be a bad man per- 
sonally, or he must have engaged in wrongful practices in building 
up his business and his fortune. We know of but few men, rich or 
poor, to whose careers the word " saintly " would apply precisely, 
but, speaking in a comparative sense, the objection has no force in 
this case. This man is not a bad man. On the contrary there are 
many evidences of exceptional goodness. Like his traditional 
prototypes, he has endowed his native town with a lavish hand 
and is known to be an unostentatious yet generous con- 
tributor to scores, even hundreds, of commendable efforts on be- 
half of those who are less fortunate. The crowning manifestation 
of his fidelity is found in the fact that his friends, though few 
because of the simplicity of his life, are invariably loyal. In the 
conduct of his business he has done only those things which others 
have done and only those things that his honored predecessors 
in the earlier period of our national existence did. Undoubtedly, 
in dealing with unscrupulous men he has, as they say, fought the 
devil with fire; but, in all the torrent of abuse that has been 
heaped upon him, there has never been so much as a hint of dis- 
loyalty to an associate; the basis of his achievement has been ex- 
traordinary sagacity. These facts are well known, and yet, as 
we have observed, his public influence is notoriously negative. 
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There is nothing singular in this American man's case; he is 
but one of hundreds in like circumstances confronted by the 
same condition. How can the fact be accounted for, except as an 
indication of an almost revolutionary change in our traditional 
theory of commendable existence ? Can it be possible that appreci- 
ation of individual achievement and acqtiisition has been supplant- 
ed so quickly by determination to enforce a distribution of the re- 
sults of the endeavors of others ? If so, surely the brink of Socialism 
is not far distant, and the subject is one which should engage the 
earnest attention of serious minds. Whether the plainly discern- 
able tendency, fomented by demagogy and self-seeking, prove to 
be temporary or lasting, there can be no doubt that we are face to 
face with a condition such as confronted Germany twenty years 
ago, and is surely making headway to-day even in conservative 
England. Unlike the Continental Empire, we have no autocracy 
with which to combat heresies ; but, unless the fathers and sons of 
the Eepublic even to the present generation have been grievously 
mistaken, the spirit of patriotism is not dead and cannot be killed. 
The living questions are whether it has not been permitted to lie 
dormant too long, and in what way it can be aroused to the 
necessity of recognizing and solving, with wisdom and tolerance, 
the immediate problems involved in the guidance of a posterity 
to be counted by hundreds of millions. 



Thttbsday, Octoher 11. Conscience at the Custom House. 

What of the American conscience of the present day? Are 
its warrants and inhibitions the effect of inward conviction 
denoting principle or only the logical outcome of mental argu- 
ment affected by desire and convenience? What would be the 
answer of the thousands of men and women now arriving daily 
from abroad after passing through the ordeal of conversation 
under oath with the customs officers of the Government? 

The situation is one familiar to all travellers. We may take 
for granted that nine-tenths of the returning tourists have in 
their trunks articles for their own use and for presentation which 
cost materially more than the insignificant sum fixed by the 
Government as the total value of purchases exempt from tariff 
duty. It is also certain that not one-tenth make declaration, to 
that effect. A large majority solemnly affirm, with raised right 
hand and with the help of God, that they have no dutiable goods 
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concealed about their persons or elsewhere. But they have, they 
know that they have and the customs officer knows that they have. 
How, then, can we reconcile the perjury — for that is what it 
really is — ^with the further assertion, which we unhesitatingly 
make, that they are honest persons? The various explanations 
and excuses of those culpable are familiar. One seriously 
convinces himself or herself, usually herself, that the purchases, 
whatever their cost, would not be worth more than a hundred 
dollars to any one else, or would not sell for more at the auction 
block. Not that this consideration has any bearing upon the 
matter; it is only self -condonation, but it is preferable to frank 
admission of fault. Another finds excuse in the obnoxious fea- 
tures of the regulations, and argues glibly that, since the Govern- 
ment will not accept his or her word under oath in any case, there 
is no obligation to speak the truth. A third takes exception to the 
meanness of the law itself in depriving faithful and law-abiding 
citizens of some vague inalienable right. But we suspect that 
only those whose moral sense has not yet been blunted by fre- 
quent aberrations find such explicit extenuation essential to free- 
dom from apprehension of annoyance in the hereafter. Long 
experience enables the customs officer to detect such an one at a 
glance. He notes the heightened color, the twitching hand, the 
hesitating voice and the ill-concealed movement of the throat, 
suggestive of the resemblance between a conscience and the swal- 
lowed angleworm of his boyhood that was accustomed to tickle 
when it squirmed, and reminiscently, though gravely and sym- 
pathetically, he smiles as he affixes his signature to the fateful 
document. The greater mrniber, however, comforted by the fact 
that they sin in large company and that a whole people caimot be 
indicted, complacently assure themselves that, while the regula- 
tions are doubtless essential to the apprehension of wicked smug- 
glers, the duties were really meant to be placed only upon articles 
intended for sale, of which he — ^generally he, in this instance — 
has none. 

This is broad reasoning but probably as good as any, and, 
frankly speaking, the best we ourselves, after no little searching, 
have been able to descry. We do not, of course, recommend its 
adoption by God-fearing people who see wrong in granting 
to conscience even so brief a period of rest; we merely record the 
facts as bearing gently though fixedly upon the inquiry suggested. 
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Fbiday, October 12. Statecraft and Seeing. 

A CENTURY of time has elapsed since Joubert, writing of 
Montesquieu, uttered his famous dictum that " statesmanship 
cannot be taught by books," but recognition of its validity by 
rulers the world over has come at last to the decisive advantage, 
we believe, of progressive civilization. Simultaneously with the 
more or less general adoption of the " new diplomacy " of open- 
ness and frankness inaugurated, we flatter ourselves, by an 
American Secretary of State, has arisen appreciation of the 
value of observation at first hand by master minds. To see 
with their own eyes, to study with their own faculties, to report 
with their own lips, a President visits Panama, one cabinet 
minister goes to South America, another to the Philippines and 
Cuba, the British Secretary of State for War to Germany, 
the eldest of elder Japanese statesmen to Korea, the first vice- 
roys of China to Europe, while at frequent intervals intelligent 
princes from far and near land upon our own hospitable shores. 
To the improved art of statecraft has been added the first prin- 
ciple of scientific inquiry, that of accurate observation as a 
preliminary to generalization, thus rendering the inductive 
method operative in the government of nations. Better under- 
standing, kindlier feelings, greater tolerance, wider vision, wiser 
action, all tending to make for the peace and progress of the 
world, logically ensue and cannot fail to expand because back 
of all is no mere chance, but a serious ethical purpose in process 
of steady development. How pitiable in this light seems the 
dictum of Tolstoi that " a virtuous statesman is as great an 
inward contradiction as a moral prostitute, an abstemious drunk- 
ard or a meek brigand !" 



Saturday, October 13. Unification of Christian Endeavor. 

" From Greenland's Icy Mountains," was once and, we dare 
say, in some sections of the country continues to be an inspiring 
hymn. The militant note in the Slav-like music admirably sup- 
plemented the appeal of the fervid words to that enthusiasm in 
a great cause which is inherent in all rightly constituted 
natures. Probably no single agency has contributed more to 
the success of the work initiated one hundred years ago this 
month by the five young men who engaged in prayer by the 
celebrated hay-stack in Williamstown, Massachusetts. It is a 
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record of amazing achievement on ilie part of oirr foreign mis- 
sionary societies which is recited authoritatively in this Eeview 
by the Eev. Dr. Barton. The fact that the annual revenue from 
the churches for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign lands 
has grown to millions of dollars is in itself a sniBeient indica- 
tion of the magnitude of the work, but is really insignificant in 
impressiveness as compared with the great number of colleges 
and schools now standing in every quarter of the globe, as 
monuments to the triumph of an idea developed by the energy 
of faith. Mighty, however, as has been the educational phase of 
the movement abroad, it has scarcely exceeded that at home. 
Acquaintance and understanding have obliterated the original 
notion that only the followers of Christ are the children of 
God and that all others are heathens. The bigot who formerly 
bore the torch into dark places, often because he was incapable 
of making a livelihood in an enlightened land, has been super- 
seded by the wiser and more tolerant missionary teacher of the 
present day. Unsuspected truths have been discovered in Hin- 
duism and Confucianism, and while the existence of but one liv- 
ing God is still maintained, the former insistence that Christi- 
anity is the only faith capable of leading men to Him has 
gradually yielded to the effect of a broader and saner compre- 
hension. The frequent necessities, moreover, of cooperation in 
distant lands, have tended to eliminate the petty differences be- 
tween the various denominations at home, and unification was nat- 
urally recognized at the Centenary celebration in Williamstown 
as the most important and immediate phase of further intelli- 
gent development. For ourselves, we have never been able to 
perceive the necessity or desirability of attempting to foist upon 
other reverent peoples our own particular form of religion, but 
if the century of foreign missionary work just ended should 
ultimately, as seems likely it may, result in a union of all 
sects in one great, broad, tolerant Christian society, the vast 
expenditure in lives, endeavor and riioney during the past hun- 
dred years will find ample Justification in the eyes of a far- 
seeing God as well as of discerning men. 



Monday, Octoher 15. Can the Entente Cordiale Endure? 

Is the entente cordiale really anything more than a refine- 
ment of that which we once knew as " armed neutrality " ? Lovers 
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of concord generally approved the establishment of the present 
agreeable relationship between Prance and England, as not only 
desirable in itself, but also as indicative of the possibility of a 
happy commingling of historically antagonistic races. Bnt, 
pleasant as it seems and is, of course, in an official sense, is it a 
fact that the two peoples have come or could come into truly close 
communion? We wonder. Of a summer evening, in a famous 
restaurant in Paris, the host, in conformity with his custom, 
appeared at a certain hour and passed from table to table, 
shaking hands and conversing genially with his regular patrons, 
comprising among others a Kussian duke, an Italian nobleman, 
an American journalist and two members of the richest family 
in Prance. At a secluded table sat a typical Englishman of high 
rank in diplomacy. Before him the host, still smiling at a clever 
observation by one of his guests, paused and from a suitable 
distance made his most charming bow. The Englishman accepted 
it in profound silence, though with a smile of blended tolerance 
and approval ; and, returning into himself, resumed consideration 
of his excellent dinner and the advertisements in the " Times." 
The diiference in the manner of the host's greetings was not due 
to the exalted position of this particular guest, since the social 
and diplomatic rank of others present affably treated was known 
to be quite as high. Nor did it evoke so much as a word or a look 
of comment, being regarded obviously by all present, bar one 
amused onlooker who is now recording the incident, as a matter 
of course. The explanation is simple. One participant in the 
little episode was French; the other was English, neither Eus- 
sian nor Italian nor even American; therefore, hands did not 
touch, and geniality faded into grave though perfect courtesy. 
So it is, so far as opportunity has enabled us to observe, in all 
relationships between the individtial Prenchman and the indi- 
vidual Englishman. The oil and the water may be poured 
into one basin, but they simply will not and cannot mix. 
The feeling of the French people that the English have 
frequently and roughly deprived them of material posses- 
sions, is no less abiding than the established belief of 
the English that the characteristic traits of all Frenchmen 
and most Frenchwomen are flippancy and immorality. Can 
an entente cordials, in such circumstances correctly defined as a 
mere polite official fiction, endure? Can even apparent self -in- 
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terest long prevail over the impulses of huinaja nature and the 
dictates of habit? Borrowing the delightful phrase of the most 
pleasing of philosophers, himself a Frenchman of English de- 
scent, we are " curiously doubtful." 



Tuesday, October 16. Of Japanese Humor. 

The preternatural solemnity of the Japanese is probably re- 
sponsible for the original impression that they lack that quality 
so essential to human happiness known as the sense of humor, 
and yet such acquaintanceship as we have made with those who 
have visited us has surely tended to its confirmation. It is with 
no little surprise, therefore, that we learn that we have been 
misled, and that the Japanese really possess a subtle understand- 
ing quite as keen as that of the fun-loving folk of China. The 
discovery was made by an American war correspondent, who, 
having been politely deprived of the privilege of depicting scenes 
of battle, now finds food for reflection in the study of character. 

We regret the necessity of saying that the illustrations pre- 
sented by the discoverer in substantiation of his assertion are 
far from convincing. For example: On a certain day the Jap- 
anese adjutant said to the correspondents, " To-morrow you shall 
go to the war " :, but when the morrow came the honorable promise 
had been politely forgotten; whereupon the impatient foreigners 
appealed to the Baron General, chief of staff, who listened with 
the customary grave courtesy, and, after due consideration, in- 
structed the interpreter to reply as follows: 

" His excellency the General says you shall have not longer cause to 
make complaint. You make complainings because one day we the most 
unworthy Japanese say one thing and the next day something different. 
It shall not so be. Yesterday we the Japanese say you the honorable 
correspondents should 'go to the war to-morrow'; we shall not say 
different to-day. No, to-day his excellency say he wish&« in name of 
honorable Government to repeat same thing, ' To-morrow you shall go 
to the war.'" At the door the interpreter stopped the correspondents 
and gravely added: "His excellency the Baron General say honorable 
foreign sirs come to-morrow we the unworthy Japanese tell them same 
things. Always same thing every day, ' To-morrow you shall go to war.' " 

The bit of amusement afforded by the anecdote is appreciated, 
but the writer is under a serious misapprehension respecting the 
nature of his discovery. This is not humor; it is not even irony; 
it is characteristic deceit, pure and simple, practised with avowed 
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hyprocrisy. The correspondents had come a long distance at 
great expense and were received with a simulation of excessive 
courtesy, only in the end to meet with an insult in the guise of a 
joke. In this country, where the sense of humor is not only de- 
veloped, but refined, sarcasm and satire long ago ceased to be re- 
garded with favor; even wit must be harmless, and mere smart- 
ness in evasion of a serious pledge, such as the Baron Gen- 
eral's, would be considered intolerable. The true humorist is 
patterned after the real lady, who, we are informed, always re- 
members others and never forgets herself. 



Wednesday, October 17. Of Woman's " Inherent Eight " to Vote. 

We have received the following communication: 
To the Editor of "The North American Review": 

Sib, — Your declaration of your conyiction " that the time has arrived 
when the welfare of the Nation would be most effectually conserved by 
conferring upon women the privilege of voting and holding political 
oflBce" arouses the enthusiastic appreciation of many thinking women, 
to whom the words of a man, emancipated from the thought processes 
of the stone age in his consideration of woman's relation to national 
life to-day, are a rare, welcome, inspiring and most heartening message. 
In the name of some of these women, permit me to thank you. 

I must beg leave to question, however, your statement that women 
have no "inherent right" to the ballot, upon the grovmd that the his- 
tory of my country has taught me that taxation without representation 
is tyranny. 

I have just had a conversation upon this vital subject with a man of 
material (not spiritual) intelligence and wide information. Possibly 
his remarks and my replies might serve some minor purpose in the con- 
troversy. 

He said: "Women should not have any rights. They have too many 
privileges." 

I replied: "Is it wise to confuse rights with privileges? Privileges 
are a mutual ailair between men and women. Men grant women many 
privileges, but do not women the same? What son has a right, what 
husband has a right, to all the privileges mothers and wives rejoice in 
heaping upon them?" 

He said : " Women have neither the knowledge nor capacity to use 
the ballot advantageously." 

I replied: "Leaving the question of woman's natural mental capacity 
aside, how can you justly withhold the ballot from her because of inca- 
pacity? Education is given always to the ignorant, the incapable, for the 
purpose of making them wise and capable. They grow up to the demand 
made upon them. Education also is always adapted, slowly but in- 
eritably, to the needs of those to be educated." 
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He said : " I should dislike to see a woman sitting as Judge in a 
Court." 

I answered, " No woman will ever sit as Judge unless she is competent. 
Your idea of women as judges is no less anomalous to you than the 
idea of some men as judges would seem anomalous to anybody. In- 
competent men are rarely made judges. Would incompetent women be 
made so ? A well-balanced mind, in man or woman, is its own justification." 

He said: " Women do not revere abstract law. If two hundred men 
told my mother I had killed a man, and I said, 'Mother, I did not,' 
she would believe me." 

I replied: "I do not know your mother, but it is not impossible that 
with all your love for her you underestimate her character and strength 
of mind. Mothers have, time out of mind, renounced their sons for 
abstract principle and right. The soil of most if not all countries has 
been wet with the blood of women who have sacrificed all for their 
idea of Eight." 

He said: " Women are too much taken up with their household affairs 
to vote." 

I said: " How much time does it require of you? Or of any man of an 
average experience?" 

He said: "Women cannot bear arms in defence of their country. 
Why, therefore, should they be entitled to vote?" 

I replied : " If you will look somewhat more deeply, you will per- 
ceive the fact that the chief object of the race is its own preservation 
and continuance. Defence in war is only one element working toward 
such continuance of the nation. The rearing of children is the chief 
element. Victory in war, without the constant production of children, 
will not sufiiee. That the children should be sustained and nourished 
is equally important in war and peace. This share of the nation's 
duty falls naturally to women. Men, however, could be trained to rear 
and cherish children, and women could be trained to go to war. This 
would be obviously a waste of nature's endowments to each sex, and 
would be unwise and a perversion." 

He said : " The bearing and rearing of children is woman's vocation. 
She should do nothing that would interfere with her life-work." 

I replied: " You may be quite sure that she never will — any more than 
men will allow anything to prevent their providing for their families. 
Do you not lose sight of the fact that nature is all-powerful, and that 
the eternal masculine and the eternal feminine, which have individually 
survived the cataclysms of time, will still remain?" 

He said : " Men respect women as mothers ; they may not respect them 
as voters." 

I replied: "Men have always 'respected' women as mothers, even 
when they withheld from them up to a very recent period individual 
ownership of their own property, or any right to the possession of their 
own children. When women are given the normal rights of citizenship, 
B)pn will not respect them the less as mothers, but the more as citizens." 

I am, sir, etc., Louise Morgan Siij:.. 
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Finding ourselves in general accord with the arguments used to 
discomfit the man ill equipped with even "material intelli- 
gence," we are concerned only by this one of many remonstrances, 
which we had anticipated and have received, against our denial 
of woman's " inherent right " to vote. It is quite true that the 
colonists repudiated taxation without representation, but it is 
also recorded that Great Britain obstinately refused to accept 
their dictum as conclusive and compelled them to establish it 
by force of arms, thus confirming our assertion, as " a fact of 
surpassing moment," that " since the world began, the possession 
of power has depended upon ability to acquire and hold it." 
The same method might with equal propriety be adopted in en- 
forcing woman suffrage, but the physical strife involved would 
be disagreeable at best and even less promising of success than 
that of the colonists at one time seemed to be. 

Further study of the history of her country, moreover, will 
teach our esteemed correspondent that, for many years after 
the republic was established, women were not permitted to own 
property. We must assume, therefore, that their "right" to 
vote was not inherent at all, but became acquirable simultane- 
ously with the gift to her of the privilege of property ownership, 
the withdrawal of which would, in turn, extinguish the basis of 
the claim entirely. Logically our correspondent succeeds only 
in confirming our position and in confuting her own. 

As we observed previously, advocates of woman suffrage only 
weaken their case by persisting in a purely academic discussion 
leading to no practical accomplishment. Ethically they may 
adduce a semblance of justification, but the fact is that the 
franchise can be obtained only by convincing those in actual 
authority that the time has come when the bestowal of the privi- 
lege would be advantageous to the country. Surely nothing 
can be gained by devoting to resentment of a condition time and 
energy which might be employed in compassing a remedy. 
Moreover, if real achievement be the true goal, existing circum- 
stances cannot be ignored. A lawyer visited a man in jail, 
listened to his statement of the cause of his incarceration and 
said indignantly, " This is outrageous ; they cannot lock you up 
on such a charge !" " But," said the untutored man with plain- 
tive voice, "here I be!" 



